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EDITORIAL 


In any discussion of homosexuality today—book or magazine article, or 
talk—you are apt to find at least a brief mention of ONE, The Mattachine 
Society, or the Daughters of Bilitis. The organizations are not always re- 
ferred to by name. The allusion is frequently to the “homosexual cliques,” 
“secret societies,” “social coteries,” etc., but ONE is usually the object. All 
well and good. We love the publicity; but we wish that some of the people 
who write about us and discuss us would bother to get the facts before 
they do. 
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Of course, much that is written about ONE is designed merely for sensa- 
tion, where adherence to the truth doesn’t count. An article in the current 
issue of The Lowdown is of this kind. Read this article and you will be- 
lieve that ONE runs a call-boy service, and that ONE publishes a “news- 
paper that is printed exclusively for the ‘third sex.’” You would also learn 
that ONE is a “secret society.” It is “all our own.” No one else can get in. 
Well it is obvious that the author of the article knew nothing about ONE. 
He may have felt that the simple truth would not make exciting enough 
material for his magazine. The most cursory examination would have re- 
vealed that not one of his statements is correct. Yet The Lowdown offers, 
pledges no less, to its readers in large print on each cover “The Facts They 
Dare Not Tell You”. 


One of the “lowdown” type magazines a few years ago reported that 
ONE had a membership of several hundred thousand. More recently a 
similar magazine upped the figure to over a million. All very flattering but 
not very factual. In the middle 1950’s, a British doctor in an otherwise ex- 
cellent book on the subject completely misrepresented ONE’s aims and 
purposes. The author said in part that ONE was an organization dealing 
in “apologetics.” That ONE begged for “sympathetic understanding” and 
“deplored the condemnation of homosexuals.” 


It is hard to say why people write this way about homosexual organiza- 
_tions. Maybe it is because it sounds so good: a vast underground army of 
organized homosexuals — intensely secret and efficient — prostituting the 
young, bleeding the rich, tirelessly persuing their perversions. Who would 


believe that homosexuals band together otherwise—to educate, to learn, to 
seek civil and social equality. How dull? Exactly. Jess Stearn in his book 
The Sixth Man avoided the problem by barely mentioning ONE at all. His 
reporting of The Mattachine was about the most accurate to date. 


And now we have a new book appearing in late spring and its subject 
is the homosexual organization with the provocative title Homosexual Revo- 
lution. The book is written by R. E. L. Masters, Jr., of Springdale, Arkansas, 
who is a comparatively recent subscribed to ONE. We have been told that 
Mr. Masters “knows more about ONE than we do.” Since we are the 
founders, we can only laugh at such presumptuousness. Furthermore, a 
first reading of the book reveals that its rather glib and flashy pages lean 
too heavily upon quotations and misquotations, to permit such a claim to 
be taken seriously. There is apparently no end to the quackery. The sub- 
ject is ripe, and the time is ripe, but our Ozark sage seems not to have 
the answer. 


The record is clear. It was once told in Homosexuals Today, 1956. Any 
accurate reporting will have to be done by one of the organizations in- 
volved. Meanwhile readers should be cautioned to “take with a grain of 
salt” exposes and inside reports and other intelligence about social and 
secret societies of homosexuals. 


Don Slater, Editor 
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The two articles here presented are the result of the 
suggestion by Geraldine Jackson in ONE’s 10th Anni- 
versary number that a Homosexuals Anonymous mod- 
eled after Alcoholics Anonymous should be formed. 
Valentine Richardson establishes the pattern of what 
has already been done in this direction; D. V. Vest 
takes Miss Jackson up on her suggestion. 


A Brief History and Commentary of H. A. 


by Valentine Richardson 


The proposal for a “Homosexuals 
Anonymous,” made in the Magazine 
by Geraldine Jackson (January, 
1962) is by no means a new one, as 
I have discovered on looking over 
my files. In fact, I am told, there was 
a time when it was just assumed that 
such was what ONE was intended to 
be; that it was a therapy center 
where homosexuals could come for 
a “cure,” by self-help methods like 
those used in Alcoholics Anonymous. 

Also, a good many seemed to feel 
that homosexuality was such a shame- 
ful condition that an organization 
would have to operate anonymously 
if it expected to deal with the subject 
at all. I note an early letter (June. 
1953) which expressed that view- 
point, the writer offering to help, 
provided he could do so anony- 
mously. 

Later in that same year another 
letter-writer proposed the formation 
(September, 1953) of “Queers An- 
nonymous.” This was to be an or- 
ganization to serve as a_ protective 
association for homosexuals, devoting 
itself to legal aid for those in need 
of such and to lobbying for changes 
in the sex laws. 

One cannot help but wonder if it 
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were not the word “anonymous” 
which had the main appeal in those 
early days. Homosexuals had been 
living in the shadows for so long 
that about as far as they would ven- 
ture in the way of organized effort 
was in directions where they could 
still remain unidentified and faceless. 

However this might be, we learn 
that from the very start ONE found 
itself called upon to help men and 
women, having deep personal prob- 
lems, and that various kinds of social 
services had to be provided for these 
people. In fact, at the very time when 
so many of us were still thinking of 
ONE as being solely a magazine, it 
already was a sort of “Homosexuals 
Anonymous.” 

Those who were active so early as 
1954 tell me that at that time group- 
therapy sessions were being held, 
somewhat along Alcoholics Anony- 
mous lines but that these did not con- 
tinue because too few were found 
who had personal problems of so 
serious a nature that they wished to 
keep on attending the meetings. Al- 
most none of these men and women 
were seeking a “cure.” 

Stull, it was recognized that there 








undoubtedly were other persons who 
did have troublesome adjustment 
problems, and that still others might 
sincerely be hoping to turn away 
from homosexuality. Lengthy discus- 
sions of this situation in 1954 and 
1955 brought forth a proposal for the 
opening of a “Walt Whitman Guid- 
ance Center,” which should be de- 
voted to the needs of such people. 

A little reflection on the immensity 
of the tasks called for soon convinced 
the majority of those at ONE that 
the time was not ripe for so ambitious 
a program. There were even some 
who seriously questioned both the 
usefulness and the propriety of such 
an enterprise. It was their idea that 
whereas alcoholism was demonstrably 
harmful to the individual and to so- 
ciety that no such thing could be 
said concerning homosexuality with- 
out much further study. 

So it was that those at ONE arrived 
‘at the decision that it was not their 
purpose to change people to make 
them either less or more homosexual ; 
that ONE’s job was to help indi- 
viduals to achieve richer, fuller lives, 
whatever their sexual orientation 
might be. Further, they quite dis- 
associated from the idea of “curing” 
homosexuals, whatever that might 
mean. 

Evidently not everyone saw these 
issues entirely clearly, or found them- 
selves in agreement, for there was a 
eroup which withdrew from ONE, 
forming themselves into the “Church 
of One Brotherhood.” A description 
of some of their plans is given in 
the book, Homosexuals Today, 1956. 
There we read that this Church had 
a number of proposals that would 
dovetail nicely with Geraldine Jack- 
son’s current proposals for self-help 
eroups. There was to have been a 
“Prince Jonathan Hall and Guidance 
Center’ —apparently the “Walt Whit- 
man Guidance Center” given a 
Biblical twist. There were also to have 
been a “Gardens of Lebanon” vaca- 


tion resort, a “Ruth and Naomi 
Women’s Residence’ and even a 
“City of David Apartments” for the 
aged, truly a cradle-to-the-grave pro- 
vision for togetherness and mutual 
aid. The span of the Church’s exist- 
ence was short and these particular 
forms of “Homosexuals Anonymous 
faded from view. 

As time went on further inquiries 
appeared in the Magazine. It was 
suggested (November, 1958) that the 
Magazine be centered more on help 
for the invert,” still another appear- 
ance of the leit-motif. Then we read 
(Tangents, November, 1958) that a 
‘Homosexuals Anonymous’ had ac- 
tually been formed, as described in a 
letter sent out from its “Staff Office” 
in a small Georgia town. 

It was patterned frankly after Al- 
coholics Anonymous and consisted of 
autonomous groups of “men and 
women who have discovered, and ad- 
mitted that we cannot control homo- 
sexuality in our lives... (who) have 
learned that we must live without it 
if we are to avoid disaster for our- 
selves and those close to us.” 

Two leaflets were issued, “What 
We Have Learned About Homo- 
sexuality” and, “Ten Suggested Steps 
of Homosexuals Anonymous for each 
24. Hour Period.” The group’s an- 
nounced aim was to ‘put their homo- 
sexual problems behind them and to 
lead lives of constructive day-by-day 
social acceptance.” 

It is not presently known just how 
widely the group functioned or what 
successes it had. The presumption is 
that its life-span was brief since 
nothing further has been heard of it 
since that time, except that there was 
a flurry of inquiry into its activities 
on the part of some public officials 
in Washington. The exact nature of 
their inquiry is not known. 

“Homosexuals Anonymous” has 
such a persuasive sound, especially so 
as Miss Jackson sees it: “A place 
where those seeking help and strength 
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and understanding can go and find 
what they need |,y their mutual shar- 
ing program. It would he a case of 
helping each other on the AA premise, 
“that people of like problems can 
often, do more for one another than 
outsiders.” 

Miss Jackson then asks, “For who 
does not need some place where he 
can go and have his ideals strength- 
ened and recharged and extended? 
.. . [he homosexual needs guidance 

. guidance uniquely geared to his 
own needs. Homosexuals Anonymous 
can give this to him.” 

As they read this the Magazine’s 
editors must indeed have smiled a bit 
wryly and wondered how Miss Jack- 
son could possibly have overlooked 
that all of this was exactly what ONE 
had been organized to do, and had 
in fact been bravely trying to do for 
ten years. Was she entirely unaware 
that hundreds, if not thousands, had 
been seeking and had been given 
guidance during all those years? 

Aside from ONE’s work, had not 
the Mattachine Society been striving 
to strengthen the ideals of those who 
came to them? Or, if she were the 
sort who just can’t be around men. 
then what of the Daughters of Bilitis? 

Qne marvels at her easy assump- 
lion that those very same homo- 
sexuals whom in one breath she finds 
Just plain diseusting because of their 
lack of group loyalty and internal 
unity should somehow at the mere 
mention of the “12 Steps” from that 
time forward radiate warm together- 
ness toward each other. 

Perhaps it is all a much deeper 
and more profound problem than she 
suspects. It is hard to see how the 
problem of internal unity and of 
group loyalty is going to be solved. 
other than by the laborious methods 
which ONE, the Mattachine Society 
and the Daughters of Bilitis have 
been so painfully learning over the 
years. It is even harder to see how 
one more organization, and especially 
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one having no clearly-defined pur- 
poses not already being met else- 
where, could do much to help the 
situation. 

It seems to me that friend Gerald- 
ine is a true romanticist, a rainbow- 
seeker, ever looking for the Blue Bird. 
Perhaps such attitudes are endemic 
with the frustrated, for this is how 
she describes herself. Can it be that 
homosexuals betray a tendency to 
imagine that grasses elsewhere are 
ever so much greener than those right 
at hand? 

I cannot see why we need a “Homo- 
sexual Anonymous.” I would say that 
we need less and less anonymity all 
the way around, with more and more 
acknowledgment of the many advan- 
tages and good things that already 
are ours. Why not settle down to 
some good active work within a 
homophile movement that already af- 
fords plentiful opportunities for those 
who are willing? 

It is true that as yet the homo- 
phile movement exists only in a few 
of the largest American, cities and 
that those living elsewhere must do 
without for a time. While this is un- 
fortunate, many things in life are 
unfortunate, for heterosexuals and 
homosexuals alike. If one cannot move 
to an established center, or does not 
wish to do so, then he must just wait. 
with whatever patience he can sum- 
mon. It does not a bit of good to 
bewail the fact that society is what 
it is. We can either get busy and do 
something, or else learn to adjust. 
Remember, that is the free choice 
one can make. 

When we cease sighing over air- 
castles and look ourselves over ob- 
jectively, numerous personal correc- 
tions may well suggest themselves. 
Meanwhile, if we set ourselves to 
work for the common good it usually 
turns out that we have thrust upon 
us about as much togetherness as we 
need, or can endure. Think it over. 
all seekers for far-off bliss. 
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A Friendly Reply to Geraldine Jackson 


by 


D. B. Vest 


It is a hopeful sign that (in the 
article “As For Me’) in ONE?’s Jan. 
issue the idea of a Homosexual An- 
onymous is again advocated. It has 
been advanced several times earlier. 
Blanche Baker was in favor of it and 
indeed it is the inevitable advice of 
every psychiatrist who knows the 
unique place which group therapy 
plays in all therapy—as it were as 
the third act of therapy:—the first 
being cure (the patient being de- 
pendent on his psychophysician), the 
second being psychological ‘resist- 
ance’ (the acquisition of the power 
to ride compulsive drives, the sub- 
ject being in a consultative capacity 
with his advisor: cf. Carl Roger’s 
“non-directive therapy’ —‘non-direc- 
tive’ because the therapist does not 
control) and the third being develop- 
ment (a group finds its bearings, 
defines it objectives, sets it objectives 
and works out its procedures). 

Before however it can be decided 
what form could be taken by a group 
therapy, which has the above three- 
fold aim, we should glance at the 
‘Anonymoi that have arisen within 
the last 30 years. The AA was the 
first, founded in the early thirties. 
It has been followed by many others. 
At the first inquiry it appeared there 
are probably now nearer 30 than 20 
such. They range from the standard 
addications, drink, dope, nicotine, 
through gambling (a demi-addiction ) 
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on to overeating (‘obesity anony- 
mous’), epilepsy, a specific anony- 
mous for women (and founded by 
one of them) who have had an idiot 
child, one for divorcees, some four 
for heart-diseased, about the same for 
cancer patients, one for colostomy 
and another for coecostomy. That 
there should be two different support- 
ing groups for these two types of 
abdominal patients sounds odd but is 
instructive. For it points up one of 
the basic characteristics of an Anony- 
mous. An Anonymous needs for its 
functioning two successive states. The 
first is an accident, the second is an 
intentional reply to that accident. 
The first drives the subject into a 
corner; the second is the thought-out 
series of steps out of that corner. But 
to extricate anyone from a psycholo- 
sical trap, the extricator must know 
that particular trap from inside and 
have gotten himself out. The two 
ordeals of colostomy and coecostomy 
look psychologically much the same 
to an outsider—but not the same to 
the patient or, for that matter, to the 
nurse. Similarly alcoholism and _ nar- 
cotism seem the same—addiction to 
a drug. But it has been proved that 
while an Alcoholic-anonymous is the 
one to help an alcoholic, he can’t help 
a narcotic. Only a_ narcotic-anony- 
mous can do that. 

So the launching charge to get the 


subject to get out of the average cas- 
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ual unintentional rut most of us live 
in, must be of disaster-diameter, a 
psychological cyclone. Then when the 
victim, his engines failed, is driving 
before the storm the rescue ship 
stands by, gets a cable across and 
tows the almost-derelict to port. 

Now we have to ask how does this 
design for salvage fit the sex deviant? 
It certainly isn’t very clear. For most 
isophyls, though they surely do their 
full share of self-pitying, don’t feel 
too badly and don’t want to be other 
than they are. There are two ‘anony- 
moi’ which get nearer to the isophylic 
problem: one of these, which is hardly 
six months old, numbers 21 charter 
members. It is composed of nothing 
but ex-prisoners, a cross section of 
standard ‘criminals.’ Does ‘doing 
lime’ generate enough sense of ordeal 
lo fire lawbreakers to conform? And 
are there converted ‘ex-cons’ to act. 
as the ‘dried-out’ AA act toward the 
still-soused ? 

To both questions, “No.” What 
has made these convicts want to get 
out of the racket rut is an experience 
not of misery but of ecstasy in the 
exact term of that phrase of being 
‘able to stand outside’ themselves and 
view themselves. Their psychiatrist 
takes with them an ‘extra-sociative’ 
medicament. Then he can act as their 
mentor when on release they join with 
him in this developmental group ther- 
apy. The other anonymous group is 
made up of released sex deviants. 

Still it seems doubtful when we 
add these two further groups of men 
who have collided with the Law that 
we yet have any kind of: blueprint 
which isophyls might modify to fit 
their requirements. We can however 
examine in some detail the actual 
structure of AA. 

There can be little doubt that the 
degree of success which is attained 
by any of the other successive ‘anony- 
moi largely depends on the degree to 
which they follow these rules, these 
“12 steps.” We need not go through 
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them in detail here. Anyone can find 
them in any of the widely known AA 
literature. What must be said, how- 
ever, this is a time-taking, will-de- 
manding way of living and few peo- 
ple are likely to adopt it unless an 
acute pressure drives them to do so. 
That necessary pressure, as noted 
above, is with AA’s, and almost all 
other ‘anonymoi, given by an acute 
desperation. It is the 12 steps or out 
of the window. But there is, and iso- 
phyls know it far better than most. 
what Thoreau named “quiet despera- 
tion.” Boredom, futility, the steady 
senselessness of life—these are slow 
tortures. They won't by themselves 
lead to anything but more of them- 
selves. But if anyone should find there 
is meaning ahead, this hope can make 
him get ready to reach it. Isophyls 
are freer in this respect than the nor- 
mal householder. 


And there is increasing evidence 
that the isophyl is an advanced type. 
the growing edge of the human 
species: and that evidence also shows 
that if he won’t cooperate with this 
inner drive and help it fulfill itself 
in him then he must become a peculi- 
arly futile creature. The Homosexual 
Anonymous would then be made of a 
group or groups, the members of 
which are now concerned with de- 
velopment therapy, a psychiatry of 
growth. This would have to be its 
essential axiom. And as _ intentional 
growth (e.g. in any athletic learning) 
is always effortful training, there 
would have to be much the same 
seriously accepted rules as say in one 
of the traditional vow-organized fra- 
lernities or a_ traditional Masonic 
lodge. 

No anonymous will work unless 
those in it work. As isophyls are to- 
day, just the casual disgust of the 
conventional and the clumsy raids 
and punishments of the Law aren’t 
half-enough intolerable to make most 
of them do more than complain. If 
however they can see that they are 
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not a freak but a social psychophysi- 
cal mutation without which our so- 
ciety can’t advance, then they might 
—a few at first, more later—be per- 
suaded to train themselves. The psy- 
chophysical gym where such training 
could be undergone would (like the 
Lodge of the Masons and the Hall ol 
the Fraternity) be the center where 
this the newest and the most original 
of all the ‘Anonymoi’ could find their 
center. 


If then we say, as “As For Me” 
rightly says (and every psychiatrist 


would agree), that the isophyl prob- 
lem can only be solved by develop- 
mental group therapy, then it is clear 
that only the isophyl who is tough 
enough to train, will or can escape 
futility and get results. As “As For 
Me” very relevantly remarks, the iso- 
phyl must win to some degree of tem- 
pered hardness. Maybe that is the 
isophyl ordeal, the bitter disappoint- 
ment at the irresponsible utterly self- 
centered self-pity of most isophyls. 
Granted these preliminary points, 
then it is possible to see what are the 
next steps which training requires. 


GANYMEDE REVISITED 


His hair of burnished acorn brown 


Swims with froth above his frown, 


That frown of Hamlet hides not woe, 


For his dream-filled eyes betray the doe. 


His tender skin, so warm and supple, 


Is not unlike the ruobed red rose—sans stubble; 


To touch and kiss this precious down 


ls worth all vulgar aims, all renown. 


His strawberrylike lips are worth a score and five of she, 


They make of me a buzzing, brazen bumblebee. 


His purple soul is strong, yet weak, 


It serves him not, for he must ever seek. 


Justly he rides aloft a gracious Grecian steed, 


For his is beauty—he is Ganymede. 


RICHARD BERGER 
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tangents 


news & views 


The year 1961 saw a reversal— 
perhaps only temporary—of the 
trend toward freedom from censor- 
ship of printed materials. It had 
seemed in the late fifties that the 
trend was becoming well estab- 
lished. In particular, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court had said that censor- 
ship may be practiced only very 
narrowly—i.e., only on “hard- 
core’’ pornography. 

This happy state of affairs went 
out the window, however, with the 
many cases decided against Henry 
Miller's 27-year-old novel Tropic of 
Cancer, the latest being in Los An- 
geles where the book is now 
banned and a book dealer con- 
victed of selling pornography. 
While the reversal, in a narrow 
sense, was limited to one book, its 
implications are much broader. On 
the Federal level, Tropic had re- 
ceived favorable decisions. But de- 
spite this the book has been effec- 
tively banned in many portions of 
the U.S. Irrational, and quite pos- 
sibly unconstitutional, as the large 
number of local Tropic bans are, 
they leave the reading public with 
little choice for themselves, and 
place a tremendous burden upon 
the publishers. A publisher with a 
book as ‘‘controversial’’ as Tropic 
might, in the future, decline to issue 
it, rather than run the innumerable 
local police gauntlets. Book deal- 
ers may surely feel the same way 
and not sell it. Not so J. D. Mercer, 
however, who has the distinction 
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by del mcintire 


of being probably the only man to 
peddle Tropic in the very court- 
room where the book was being 
tried for obscenity. 


PORTLY PORNOGRAPHER 


On Jan. 26, 1962, J. D. (stand- 
ing for nothing in particular) 
Mercer, author of They Walk In 
Shadow, and currently unbusiness- 
like bookseller in San Francisco, 
steamrollered his way to contact 
Atty. Mark V. Tumbleson who was 
representing Bradley Smith, de- 
fendant, in the ‘Tropic of Cancer’’ 
trial in Judge Holaday's Los An- 
geles Municipal Court. He arrived 
shortly after the noon recess, too 
late to see Tumbleson, and so spent 
the noon hour in the Press room 
handing out sworn affidavits to the 
several newspapers to the effect 
that he was the owner of the Cosmo 
Book Sales and had sold in excess 
of 6,000 copies of the book by mail, 
partially as a result of an ad ac- 
cepted and run in the L.A. Times. 
Over 1,350 of Mercer's sales were 
to L.A. County residents. It seemed 
ridiculous to Mercer for L.A. to 
penalize a local bookseller for sell- 
ing that which is so easily avail- 
able via the U.S. mails. 


At 1:40 P.M. Mercer returned to 
the locale of the court room and 
tound that KABC-TV had set up a 
camera and sound equipment just 
outside the court room door. He 
volunteered to read pertinent pas- 
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sages from Tropic for TV newscast 
audiences, putting in a plug for 
the sale of Tropic by mail order as 
he did so. Mr. Coy Watson of KABC 
asked him to send him a copy of the 
book and Mercer made his first 
sale. All the while Mercer was hand- 
ing out Cosmo Book Sales cards as 
fast as he could—to TV men and 
as many spectators as came near. 
He didn't take time to notice that 
he handed one to a_ uniformed 
bailiff. Shortly after court recon- 
vened, the judge asked the jury to 
retire, and ordered Mr. Mercer be- 
fore the bench. Mercer stepped for- 
ward scattering cards offering 
Tropic for sale as he did so. He was 
severely admonished by the judge 
for his actions, but it was too late, 
Mercer had already amply made his 
point. Judge Holaday was about 
the only person in and around the 
court house that day to which J. D. 
Mercer did not try to sell a copy of 
Tropic of Cancer. 


A WORD TO THE WISE 


New Captain of the Hollywood 
Div. of the L.A. Police Dept., Henry 
Mack, “is out to whip an_ ugly 
problem."’ You guessed it. The 
problem is too many homosexuals 
in Hollywood. Capt. Mack elabo- 
rated all the usual complaints: ‘‘It 
is reliably estimated that from 5 to 
10% of the total Hollywood popu- 
lation is homosexual.’’ “Most of 
the 85% jump in venereal disease 
rate during the past year is a result 
of these sex deviates.’ 

‘Surveys show that over a five 
year period the rise in the veneral 
disease for the Wilshire-Hollywood 
area has been 937 per cent. Hence 
it is apparent that the homosex- 
uals present a serious health prob- 
lem.’' (This reporter once asked the 
Health Department to support such 
charges, but they were never able 
to. It is our opinion that homosex- 
vals are unusually clean.) 


Chief Mack complained further: 
“There are 20 bars in Hollywood 
that cater almost exclusively to 
these people (Lack-a-day!). Service- 
men who visit the community some- 
times fall prey to them. The navy 
reports that last year it had to dis- 
charge 1,300 men because of ven- 
ereal disease.’ 

The list of complaints hardly 
bears repeating. But it behooves 
those in the area to take care. 
Vice-cops have already been 
caught snooping about, and in a 
couple of places that have been 
considered entirely safe. All the 
police need is the necessary evi- 
dence for a successful prosecution 
of a case and they will arrest. The 
way Capt. Mack's men work, it is 
not hard to get that evidence. 


SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS? 


A major TV network has found, 
while checking ratings on_ its 
westerns, that every time one of 
the western heroes—manly fellow 
—took his shirt off the number of 
viewers went up. It found at the 
same time that another western 
series in which the hero was the 
kind women like to mother, never 
gained such popularity as the first. 


When the network had to sched- 
ule reruns, instead of putting on 6 
shows on each western, they 
showed instead, 12 of the manly 
hero, none of the mothering one. 
They selected shows in which the 
hero removed his shirt often. 


The decision shows much _ net- 
work virtue, although probably in- 
advertent. When the broadcast ex- 
ecutives went over the ratings and 
saw that the number of viewers 
had gone up for ‘manly hero, ’ 
they are reported to have thought 
‘that women do like to look at at- 
tractive men just like men like to 
look at attractive women.’ No 
comment. 
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Scene From: THE STORY OF BEEBO BRINKER: 


Beebo, a character who figures prominently in three of my previous novels, 
appears in this one at the start of her career, as a youngster of eighteen. She is 
newly arrived in New York’s Greenwich Village, where she has been rescued 
from the streets by a man who is to become a lifelong friend and mentor: 


Jack Mann. 


Beebo is restless and rootless. She has run away from her home: a little farm 
town in Wisconsin. She’s naive as only a country girl can be: virginal and 
unsophisticated. But she is unusually mature in many ways; partly because of 
the ostracism she has endured over her odd physical appearance, partly because 
of family problems that have forced her to grow up in a hot-house hurry. 


Wherever she goes she is noticed, even in the Village: stared at, flirted with, 
baited. At the point where this scene takes place she has just dazzled a gay bar 
full of skeptics with the sort of tongue-in-cheek bravado that seems to come 
naturally to her. She has made a date with a stunning brunet named Mona, and 
is waiting for her outside the apartment of one of Mona’s friends: Paula. 


Mona is an hour overdue, and Beebo is not so innocent as to not realize she 
is being stood up. Though her practical experience with women is limited, she 
has a commanding way with them that subdued headstrong Mona in the space 
of a dance. So it is galling to her to find herself being jilted when she thought 
she was on the verge of discovering some of the mysteries that occur between 
two women sensually attracted to each other. 


ANN BANNON 
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Beebo and Paula 


Beebo Brinker stood on MacDoug- 
all Street in a light drizzle, partially 
sheltered by an inset doorway, her 
hands shoved into the sleeves of her 
windbreaker, waiting almost an hour 
for Mona. Far from being cold and 
wet, she was burned up. She began 
to think she had been taken for a 
royal ride; that Mona and her lover 
were having the last laugh. Or per- 
haps, in fairness to Mona, her jeal- 
ous lover had really locked her up 
in retaliation for Beebo’s laughing 
arrogance. 


Beebo consulted her army-issue 
Elgin: one thirty-six in the morning. 
She looked at the fuzzy wet sky and 
then at the apartment building where 
Mona’s friend lived. 


Paula, Beebo thought. Well, what 
the hell. She said Paula was alone. 
I might as well go in and warm up. 


She stepped inside the foyer and 
looked over the row of mailboxes 
till she found Paula Ash, Apt. 103. 
Beebo pressed the buzzer, and got an 
answer in a few seconds. She let 
herself in the inner door. 


Paula’s rooms were on the first 
floor and Beebo had hardly entered 
the hall when a door opened ahead 
and a girl looked out. “Are you 
Beebo?” she asked sleepily. 


“Ves.’? Beebo, still full of her con- 
quest, sauntered down the hall, look- 
ing Paula over candidly. 

“Please come in,” Paula said. She 
seemed a bit shy and Beebo obeyed 
her without any horsing around. The 


living room was small and neat and 
warm. 

“Feels good,” Beebo said. “I might 
have frozen out there in that rain.” 

“Seems like fall already, doesn’t 
it?”? Paula said, reminding Beebo 
that Jack Mann was due to fall in love 
again. He always did in September. 
And when he did, he’d have to kick 


favorite female—Beebo—out again. 


“Won't be long,” Beebo agreed 
quietly, the sass going out of her. 
She slipped her jacket off and Paula 
took it while Beebo sat down and 
put her feet up on the coffee table. 
“You mind?” she asked, nodding at 
her feet. 


“No, that’s what it’s for.” 

Beebo looked at Paula’s face. It 
was delicately pretty, different from 
Mona’s slick good looks and much 
more appealing to Beebo. 


“T have a confession to make,” 
Paula said uneasily. “Mona called. 
She woke me out of a dead sleep.” 
She looked guiltily at her small bare 
feet. “She said she told you to meet 
her here at twelve-thirty, but she 
couldn’t make it. I was supposed to 
eo out and tell you and make an- 
other date with her for you on Mon- 
day night. But I fell back asleep.” 


Beebo gave her a wise smile and 
laughed a little, mostly at herself. 
“T guess I deserved that,” she said, 
playing idly with a_ pillow tassel 
under her hand. 

“She really wants to see you, 


Beebo,” Paula added earnestly. “If 
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she doesn’t, she'll think it’s my 
fault. | was so tired. And I had just 
taken some sleeping pills. I just fell 
back on the pillows and went out of 
this world. And kept you standing 
out there another hour.” 


“If you were so tired, why did you 
take the pills?” Beebo asked curi- 
ously. 

Paula’s dainty face contracted with 
a private pain. “Oh, I haven’t been 
sleeping muc h lately. The doctor gave 
them to me.’ 


“Are you supposed to take so 
many they send you into a coma?” 
Beebo asked, wondering why she 
should worry about this girl she 
didn’t know at all. 


“No. But one doesn’t work. Three 
or four don’t work, sometimes. I just 
keep swallowing them till I crop off.” 


“One of these days you re going 
to drop too damn far,” Beebo ob- 
served, and was suddenly dismayed to 
see Paula put her head in her hands 
and cry. Her sobs were short and 
hard, and she pulled herself to- 
cether with a strong effort of will as 
fast as she could, Beebo watched 
her, frustrated with an odd desire to 
touch and reassure her. 


“But that’s no excuse for leaving 
vou out in the rain all that time,” 
Paula said, lifting her face. Her hair 
was a fine rich red, reflected in her 
paler freckles. 


Beebo pulled a piece of tissue out 
of her jacket pocket, heaved her- 
self up from the sofa, and walked 
over to Paula with it. “Here, honey,” 


she said. “Blow.”’ 


Paula accepted it gratefully, and 
Beebo stood there looking down at 
her, wondering what so fragile and 
feminine a creature was doing in a 
pair of over-sized plaid print men’s 
pajamas. “You always wear these?” 
she asked. laking a bit of the sleeve 
between her thumb and index finger. 


“Only lately,’ Paula said, still 
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breathless. ““They aren’t mine, really. 
They belong to—somebody else.” 

“Oh,” Beebo said, catching on. ° 
didn’t think they were your type.” 

“They aren't. They're her type. 
And she’s gone. And this is all I have 
left of her,” Paula said with mourn- 
ful self-control. 

“Seems to me that’s the answer 
to your insomnia,’ Beebo told her. 
“Switch to nighties—your own—and 
get some rest. Youll look better and 
youll sleep better.” God, I sound 
like Old Man Mose, she thought with 
a wry inward smile. But she knew 
the advice was sound; she could tell 
that by the simple feel of the situa- 
tion. 


“T know it,” Paula admitted. “I 
just needed to have somebody else 
say it.’ 


“You can’t fill her old pajamas 
any more than her old shoes, who- 
ever she was,” Beebo said Linde 
She held out a pajama sleeve full- 
length. “Looks like she must have 
been another damn giraffe like me.” 

Paula laughed —a small unsure 
sound—and broke into a smile which 
made her remarkably pretty. Beebo 
returned it while Paula said, “That’s 
the first time I’ve laughed in almost 
a month.” 


“Looks like | got here just in 
time,” Beebo said. And didn’t realize 
till after she spoke what an ancient 
come-on that was. Paula’s beautiful 


blush clarified things for her. 


“Well, I suppose you ‘Il want to 
be getting home now,” Paula said. 
rising from her chair and concerned 
for the first time to see how large 
her visitor was: something the an- 
xiety had obscured when Beebo firs! 
entered the room. 

“You remind me of a friend of 
mine, Beebo said with sudden frank- 
ness, studying Paula at close range. 
“A boy. Named Pat. He’s a very 
loveable thing. Delicate, with fine 
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features. Shy and just a little child. 
ish. In the nice way, I mean.” 

Paula stared at her. “The nice 
way?” she said uncertainly. 

“Yes. Trusting. Affectionate. Still 
curious about people and life. It’s 
a very—endearing quality.” 

“And you think I’m like that?” 
Paula gazed disbelievingly at her. 

Beebo, seeing that she had un- 
settled her, chuckled. “Aren’t you?” 
she said. 

“No. Pve been told I’m a bitch. 
Nasty and spoiled and selfish and— 
childish in the bad way.” 

“Who told you that?” Beebo ex- 
claimed. “Miss Plaid Pajamas?” 

Ves 99 

“Well, if you were bitchy with 


her, Paula, she must have done some- 
thing to deserve it. You have the 
air of a natural-born angel.” 


Paula looked up at her again with 
a new expression on her face. ““That’s 
a very nice thing for a stranger to 


say, she said. “Thank you.” 


“My pleasure,’ Beebo said. 

There was a queer pause, while it 
dawned on Beebo that lesbian love 
wasnt always a question of sweep- 
ing girls off their feet and carrying 
them away to bed, as it had seemed 
with Mona. What did you do with a 
sensitive well-bred girl like this one? 
Mow her down with kisses? Strong- 
arm her? Obviously not. Beebo stood 
near her, quietly gazing at her and 
debating how to make herself wel- 
come for the night. [It was once when 
she wished urgently for a bit of ex- 
perience in the field. 

‘I suppose somebody’s waiting for 
you?” Paula asked softly. 

“No. Nobody, now that Mona’s in- 
disposed.” 

“Don’t you live with Jack Mann? 
Maybe he’s waiting,” Paula said. 

Beebo was surprised. “Do you 
know Jack?” 


“Everybody down here knows 
him,” Paula explained. 


“Well, I live with him, but we’re 
just friends. And my friend Jack 
Mann is in the sack with another 
friend at this moment,” she said, 
salting her words lightly with sar- 
casm. “And I’m too long to sleep 
on his goddamn sofa. Excuse me.” 


“Well, I’m afraid you're too long 
for mine, too,” Paula said with an 
embarrassed smile. Another pause en- 
sued and Beebo was about to admit 
defeat and give up gracefully, when 
Paula added, “‘But I could sleep on 
the sofa if you'd like to take my 
bed.” 


“Thanks, Paula, but I wouldn't 
dream of it,” Beebo said, and walked 
over to get her jacket. 


“T don’t mind. I would have slept 
on the sofa anyway if Mona had 
gotten here tonight. So you could 
use the bedroom, I mean. I mean...” 


She paused, flustered. 
“T wouldn’t have let you. And | 
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wont now. 


“Beebo, don’t make a federal case 
out of it,” Paula said with a small 
laugh. “I really don’t mind. [’m 
short and it’s long. We’re used to 
each other.” 


“You and the sofa?” Beebo smiled. 
Paula nodded, but Beebo zipped the 
jacket up and said, “You're a sweet 
cirl, Paula. Miss Plaid Pajamas must 
have been a crackpot, if you ask me. 
Find somebody who deserves you, 
and I promise she'll never make you 
sleep alone on that damn sofa.” 


She started for the door but Paula 
put a restraining hand on her arm, 
and Beebo turned around, feeling a 
shiver of excitement radiate through 
her. For, needless to say, she was not 
nearly as cool and sure as she 
seemed. 

“Beebo,” Paula said, speaking in a 
voice so low that Beebo had to bend 
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her head to hear it, “do I have to beg 
you to stay?” 

For a moment Beebo couldn’t be- 
lieve her ears. It had seemed so 
natural, so right, that every girl in 
the Colophon a few hours ago should 
have desired her. And now, abruptly, 
it seemed like a near-miracle that 
this exquisite stranger named Paula 
should reach out for her from the 
middle of nowhere and ask her to 
spend the night. 


“No,” Beebo said, turning around 
and reaching slowly for her. “No, 
Paula, you don’t have to beg me to 
do anything. Just ask me.” 


“IT did. And you didn’t want to 
stay.” 

“I didn’t want to scare you. Or 
hurt you.” 


“IT thought it was because of 


Mona,” Paula said, whispering. “I 
thought you didn’t want to cheat on 
her.” 


“Mona! Jesus, I’d forgotten all 
about her.” 


“Aren't you in love with her?” 
Paula asked as Beebo’s big hands 
closed around her arms with a warm 
erip. 

“In love?” Beebo repeated. “Mona 
is just a name to me, honey. I met 
her tonight, at the Colophon. You 
can't be in love with someone you 
just met.” . 


“You can’t?” Paula said very 
softly, looking down at her over- 
sized sleepwear. 

“Not ordinarily,” Beebo amended. 
and pulled gently on Paula. She was 
startled, almost alarmed. when Paula 
moved obediently toward her. Beebo 
became feverishly aware that the 
plaid pajamas did not conceal all of 
Paula Ash. The high sweeping curve 
of her breasts held the cotton tops out 
far enough to brush Beebo’s chest 
with a feather touch. Beebo felt it 
through the layers of jacket and 
shirt with a tremor so hard and real 
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that it tumbled eighteen years of 
daydreams out of her head. 


Beebo relaxed the hold of her 
hands on Paula’s arms, withdrawing 
them slowly and looking at this lovely 
little red-headed princess with a mix- 
ture of misgivings and want too 
powerful to hide. Paula caught her 
hands and held them with all her 
quivering strength, returning Beebo’s 
vaze. Beebo saw her own doubts 
mirrored in Paula’s eyes. But she 
saw desire there, too; desire so big 
that it had to be brave. It hadn’t any 
choice. 

Paula kissed Beebo’s hands with 
a quick press of her sweet mouth that 
electrified Beebo. She stood there 
while Paula kissed her hands over and 
over again and a passionate frenzy 
mounted in them both. Paula’s lips, 
at first so chaste and cautious, al- 
most reverent, became warm against 
Beebo’s palms . . . and then wet as 
her small pink tongue came out and 
slipped between Beebo’s fingers and 
over the backs of her broad firm 
hands until those hands trembled 
perceptibly, and Paula stopped, 
clutching them to her face. 


Beebo reclaimed them, but only 
to hold Paula’s face between them; 
bringing it close to her and gazing 
at it in amazement. 

“T never guessed,” she murmured, 
“that I'd feel love for the first time 
through my hands. Oh, Paula, Paula, 
I would have done this all wrong. I 
would have man-handled you, I 
would have—” 

Paula stilled her with a finger 
over Beebo’s mouth. “Don’t talk.” 
she whispered. “Not now.” 


And Beebo, who had never had a 
lesson in her life, except the hokum 
in her reveries, slipped her arms 
around Paula and pulled her tight. 
It was wonderful the way their bodies 
fitted together; the way Paula’s head 
tipped back naturally at so welcom- 
ing an angle, and rested on Beebo’s 
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arm; the way her eyes closed and her 
lips parted and her hair scattered like 
garnet petals around her flower-face. 


Beebo kissed her; kissed her with 
her whole body, not just her yearn- 
ing mouth; kissed her with the vital 
ardor of youth and strength and long 
denial. Paula submitted with ecstatic 
abandonment. 


She had expected a lot, just from 
the looks of Beebo. But there was 
abundantly more; more even than 
Beebo knew she had. Everywhere 
Paula touched her she found thrilling 
surprises; and Beebo, coming to life 
beneath Paula’s searching hands, 
found them with her. 


It was no news to Beebo that she 
was big and boyish. But her erotic 
reaction to Paula shocked her speech- 
less. Paula began to undress her and 
Beebo felt herself half-fainting back- 
wards on the sofa into a whirlpool 
of passion. The merest touch, the 
merest flutter of a finger, and Beebo 
went under. Paula had only to undo 
a belt buckle for her or pull off a 
shoe, and Beebo responded with a 
beautiful helpless fury of desire. 


It was no longer a question of 
proceeding with caution, of taking 
lessons, of “Learning How To Make 
Love.” The whole night passed like 
a radiant dream, punctuated with 
a few dead-asleep time-outs, when 
they were both too exhausted to exert 
themselves for a while. 


Beebo had no idea. what she was 
doing, beyond the obvious fact that 
she was making ardent love to Paula. 
She seemed to have no mind at all, 
nor need of one. Logic and reason 
and common sense melted out of her 
head, and the only fact she was sure 
of, besides the overwhelming fact 
of her passion, was that Paula was 
beautiful, she was gay, she was sens- 
uous, and she was there in Beebo’s 
arms; fragrant and soft and auburn- 
topped as a bouquet of tiger lilies. 

Beebo couldn’t let go any more 
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than she could stop. And when fa- 
tigue forced her to rest briefly she 
would pull Paula close and _ stroke 
her, her heavy breath stirring Paula’s 
smoldering hair. 

And Paula would whisper, “Do 
you still believe you can’t love some- 
body you just met?” 


“IT don’t know what I believe any 
more,’ Beebo answered. 


And Paula murmured, “I love you, 
Beebo. Do you believe that?” 


Beebo, swallowing hard in _ the 
dark, lifted that fine face to cover 
it with kisses while Paula kept re- 
peating, “I love you, I love you,” 
until the words—the plain unadorned 
words—brought Beebo crashing to a 
climax, rolling over on Paula, em- 
bracing her with those long strong 
marvelous. legs that had never hugged 
anything sexier than a pony before. 


She felt Paula sobbing once in 
the early dawn, and raised up on an 
elbow to look down at her in sudden 
fear. “Darling, did I. hurt you?” 
she asked anxiously, not even stop- 
ping to think that she had_ never 
called a girl ‘darling’ before. 


“No, no, no,” Paula declared softly. 
“It’s just—I’ve been so. unhappy, 
so confused. I thought the world 
had ended a month ago, and tonight 
it’s beginning, instead. It’s brand 
new. I’m too happy to hold it.” 

“Don’t cry, then,” Beebo said ten- 
derly, coming down close to her and 
holding her again, licking the tears 


off her cheeks. 


“You have to express it somehow 
or you explode,” Paula said. 

“So you cry?” Beebo smiled at 
her. “Women,” she said and she said 
it like a perlexed and loving husband. 
The parody was unintentional, un- 
affected, and yet it sounded funny 
and made them both laugh. And hold 
each other again. Finally Paula said, 
‘Beebo, you’re a natural. You must 
have been born making love.” 
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Beebo was profoundly flattered and 
reassured that she did not betray her 
lack of knowledge. Enough to ask, 
“How do you know ?” 

“From the way I react to you,” 
Paula said, bashfully. “I never did 
this with anybody before.” 

“Never made love?” Beebo cried. 
“God.” The blind leading the blind, 
she thought. And we don’t need any 
help either, thanks. 

“No, I’ve made love before. With 
men, even,’ Paula said, and Beebo 
found her mood switching to abrupt 
resentment. “It’s just that I never—I 
don’t know how to say this. You'll 
think I’m making it up for your 
benefit, but it’s the truth, Beebo. I 
never—oh, God help me, I’m frigid. 
| mean, I was. Till tonight.” 

Beebo lay there in the dark, holding 
her, torn between the desire to be- 
lieve her and the suspicion that she 
was fibbing. 

“You don’t believe me.” Paula 
said with gentle resignation. “I 
shouldn’t have said it. It’s enough 
that it happened.” 

Beebo petted her, smoothing her 
hair and letting her hands slip over 
Paula’s slim scented body. “Okay, 
you never came before,” she said 
lightly. “Now T’ll tell you a fish 
story. | never made love before.” 

There was a brief silence, and then 
Paula said, “All right. We’re even. 
That’s a real whopper. Mine was the 
truth.” 

And Beebo laughed, pleased with 
Paula’s warmth and humor, and not 
caring any more whether she had 
been lied to or not. It was the truth 
in spirit, and only Paula knew if it 
was the truth in fact. Her attraction 
to Beebo was so vibrantly true that 
it took shape in the night like a live 
thing you could feel and hold. 

“I think I could reach out in the 
air and touch your desire,’ Beebo 
told her between kisses. “I can feel 
it that strongly.” 
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‘Does that please you?” Paula 
murmured. 

“You please me. Everything about 
you,’ Beebo said. And it was true. 
Paula was wholly feminine, soft and 
supple and yielding. She was finely 
constructed, mentally and physically: 
sensitively aware of other people's 
desires and interests, and happiest 
catering to them. She had an air of 
fragility that made you want to hold 
her close and cozy, make her warm 
and safe, go out and slay dragons 
for her and come home covered with 
slory ... and gladly trade the glory 
to be covered instead with Paula’s 
proud kisses. 

Beebo couldn't stop feeling her. 
“You're so tiny,’ she kept saying. 
‘So little. Darling, [’m going to feed 
you sausage and lasagna and put 
some meat on your bones.” 

“Will you buy me a new wardrobe 
when I get too fat for my old one?” 
Paula teased. 

“Vl buy anything,” Beebo said 
passionately. “Mink coats. Meals at 
the Ritz. New York City.” 

“All of it?” 

‘No, just the nice parts,” Beebo 
said, and Paula clutched at her sud- 
denly, first laughing, then near tears 
again, and said, “Beebo, this can’t 
be. It couldn’t be happening. I love 
you, | do love you. Where did you 
come from? It scares me. It makes 
me believe all over again in the 
things I loved when I was a child. 
You make me feel like a child, Beebo. 
So small, and—I’m not small really. 
darling. You’re big. God, but you’re 
big. How tall are you, Beebo?” 

“Over six feet—’Beebo began. 

“Oh, No!” 

“In high heels,” she finished, 
chuckling, and Paula said, “Do you 
ever wear them?” 

“T used to. On the bad days.” 

“When are the bad days?” 

“Never anymore,” Beebo. said. 
“Not with you around.” 
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INTERIM 


A sharp click 

shrouds the room in abrupt darkness 
For one moment, | am suspended 
and two pinwheels race 


before my eyes. 


Then, the floor rises to my feet again 


and | move forward 
cautiously 

until the bed collides with me. 
| tumble inside and burrow 
beneath the clutching blankets. 
Ever so slowly 

the room stops its mad race 
around the bed, 

and my saturated brain clears. 
Then comes the loneliness; 

the room, 

empty, echoing, 

the bed, 

a vast wasteland. 

Please, 

hurry back 


and restore us to life. 


Ralph Wyatt, Jr. 
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BOOKS 


Notices and reviews of books, ar: 
ticles, plays and poetry dealing with 
homosexuality and the sex variant. 
Readers are invited to send in re- 
views or printed matter for review. 


HOMOSEXUALITY by Irving 
Bieber, M.D., and associates. 
Basic Books, N. Y., 1962, 358 pp., 
$8.50. 


This is a psychoanalytic study of 
100 male homosexuals and 106 male 
heterosexuals, all of them having 
undergone psychoanalytic treatment. 
The study began in 1952 when a 
Research Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Bieber, was formed 
by members of the Society of Medical 
Psychoanalysts. The group ulti- 


mately included eight medical psycho- 
analysts and one clinical psychologist. 
A number of other individuals are 
listed as having served the Committee 
in some capacity at various times. 
With its twelve chapters, two ap- 


pendices, three-page bibliography 
and adequate index, it is probably the 
most formidable presentation of the 
psychoanalytic approach to homo- 
sexuality in print. Its sober tone and 
cenerally fair statement of opposing 
views will undoubtedly serve to make 
the work extremely persuasive to 
many. If so, it will be because they 
have allowed fair-seeming to substi- 
tute for more important considera- 
tions, for this reviewer does not hesi- 
tate to characterize the work as es- 
sentially unscientific and_ therefore 
socially irresponsible. It is the work 
of individuals who cannot be spared 
the classification—intellectually naive. 

In support of such charges readers 
are referred to the devastating cri- 
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tique of the whole field of psycho- 
analysis in a symposium edited by 
Professor Sidney Hook, Psycho- 
analysis, Scientific Method and Philo- 
sophy, New York University Press, 
1959. This work, by a group of dis- 
tinguished scholars, exposes seriatim 
the essentially unscientific character 
of psychoanalytic methodology. 

Illustrations from the current vol- 
ume amply support this position. For 
instance, the authors state, “All 
psychoanalytic theories assume that 
adult homosexuality is psychopatho- 
logic,’ and proceed to erect the rest 
of their structure on this’ shaky 
foundation, quite as if well-known 
data which seriously damages such 
an assumption, were not available. 

Again, they write, “We assume that 
the dominant sexual pattern of the 
adult is the adaptive consequence of 
life experiences interpenetrating with 
a basic biological tendency toward 
heterosexuality.” A number of other 
similar passages could be quoted. 
This is precisely what, on the basis 
of our current scientific knowledge, 
cannot be assumed. 

During the nineteenth century bio- 
logical study was far more unsophis- 
ticated than it is today and would 
have permitted such statements to pass 
by unchallenged. Today, this is not 
possible. Too “considerable a body of 
cytologic, genetic and endocrinologi- 
cal information is at hand which 
throws considerable doubt on any 
such teleologically-oriented generali- 
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zations. Unfortunately, the Commit- 
tee has been guilty of a good many 
such in the course of its work. 


Two examples should suffice to in- 
dicate how fundamentally naive their 
whole approach is, despite the pain- 
staking charts, the lengthy question- 
naires and up-to-date use of IBM 
data-processing methods. First, does 
it not occur to the good doctors that 
their entire study is based exclusi- 
vely upon subjects who came to them 
for treatment? They profess to find 
questionable the findings of Chang, 
Block and Hooker, without evaluating 
the implications of the fact that those 
researchers used non-clinical subjects. 
Yet, they naively presume to general- 
ize concerning homosexuality from 
data so a-typical, and confidently ex- 
pect serious consideration of their 
efforts. 


ven more naive, a condition un- 
happily frequent among many of the 
research fraternity, is a virtually total 
unawareness of the need for cross- 
disciplinary checking of the most 
rigorous sort. Dr. Bieber and his as- 
sociates blithely assume that they are 
qualified and competent to investigate 
homosexuality in individuals while 
betraying almost complete ignorance 
of basic principles of personality de- 
velopment well-known to any socio- 
logist, or anthropologist. As did 
Ireud, they tend to brush off as un- 
important and incidental the role 
played by social factors (of which 
the family is merely a specific aspect) 
in every case of homosexuality. 


The sincerity of purpose and the 
good intentions of the Bieber group 
are not questioned, but it cannot be 
left unsaid that each of them, from 
the evidence of this current book, is 
seriously lacking in that careful and 
critical approach to the field upon 
which we at ONE Institute insist. 
They would each of them benefit by 
submitting to the discipline of class- 
work at the Institute. 


TIT 


Homosexuality by its very good 
manners and quiet persuasiveness 
may well deceive those who would 
at once see through the phantasies 
of a Bergler or of the facile phrase- 
making of an Albert Ellis. It is to be 
hoped that this book’s conclusions 
shall not be unquestioningly accepted 
by the general and the scientific pub- 
lic. Readers should be cautioned to 
be on guard as they read its pages. 
With such an attitude to guide them 
they well may find that it is not 
without some modest merits, while 
sparing themselves undue concern 
over its many and flagrant psycho- 
analytic myths. 

W. Dorr Lege 
ONE Institute 


McCAFFERY by Charles Gorham, 
Dial Press, 1961, $3.95, 245 pp. 


At first glance this is pretty heady 
stuff, but it turns out to be down- 
right sleazy. 

Vincent Joseph Michael McCaffery 
is an intelligent, good-looking boy, 
born and reared in one of New 
York City’s blighted areas. As a small 
child he is enslaved by his own love 
for his mother and by her devotion 
to the church. He is fifteen when she 
dies during pregnancy and he is left 
with nothing to believe in and no one 
to love except his mother’s sister, for 
whom he feels some slight affection 
only because she represents, in his 
mind, some slight vestige of his 
mother. He firmly believes that his 
father killed his mother by inducing 
her to accept him sexually. The fact 
that Vincent fortuitously witnessed 
the act which resulted in her preg: 
nancy and overheard his mother’s 
protests doesn’t help. He blames the 
church for her death because it was 
the church which had taught his 
mother that she could neither refuse 
her husband his marital rights, nor, 
despite the fact that she had been 
warned that she must not have an- 
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other child, allow the use of con- 
traceptives. He blames God, or. 
rather, decides there is no God be- 
cause no God could have allowed his 
mother to die for her very piety. His 
faith, his belief are gone, but not the 
consuming sense of guilt which his 
mother, the church and the priest 
have succeeded in awakening within 
him. His father’s honest sensuality 
and his own burgeoning desire fill 
him with loathing and contempt. 


Partly for the money, partly from 
boredom, partly from frustration, he 
seizes upon a friend’s idle suggestion 
that “what they oughta do is go out 
and roll a queer.” Their first attempt 
is successful, and, while the money 
they get is rewarding, it is Vincent’s 
beating and kicking of the already 
insensible victim which really sends 
him. He can scarely wait for thei 
money to be gone so that he can rea- 
sonably suggest another foray into 
Central Park. This charming pas- 
time, by a preposterous series of 
events, results in his being asked to 
become a member of the staff of a 
fabulous Arabian Nights Greenwhich 
Village whorehouse. He accepts the 
invitation when he finds his father 
pumping away in his aunt’s bed. 

While he is in the whorehouse. 
which caters to men and women, 
sadists and masochists, heterosexuals 
and homosexuals, in fact, to anyone 
who has the money to pay the fees, 
Vincent spends his free time drink- 
ing gin, smoking marijuana, and 
talking with (and occasionally mak- 
ing love to) Doreen, a charming, 
beautiful, but quite ordinary female 
whore. Vincent is fifteen and has not 
yet finished high school; Doreen is 
eighteen and only a year before was 
a small time hustler in some Alabama 
slum. Despite their ages and their 
backgrounds Vincent and Doreen dis- 
cuss life, THE LIFE, that is to say, 
their life, love, death, and happiness, 
with all the trenchancy and acuity 


of a La Rochefoucauld and Mme de 


Lakayette. The marijuana and gin, 
no doubt! 


Eventually Vincent is “leased out” 
lo a talented, clever, and very, very, 
wealthy homosexual with whom he 
lives for some undetermined period 
of time. In the end Vincent revolts, 
kills his patron and the patron’s cook, 
and then scurries off home where he 
attempts to kill his father (for the 
second time) and his aunt, now his 
step-mother. Needless to say, Vincent 
ends up in a psychopathic hospital. As 
the time for his release approaches. 
he recalls the events which have led 
up to his incarceration, and we have 
this novel. 


This is a seX novel, and I spell it 
“seX,” and not “Sex,” because that’s 
the way it is. Everything is back- 
ward, upsidedown, and_ distorted. 
There’s “sex” on every page, the book 
is obsessed with it, and yet it’s really 
all talk—there isn’t an honest “sex 
scene’ in all its pages. There are no 
titillating scenes, and anyone who 
reads it with the expectancy of find- 
ing one will be sadly disappointed. 
This is certainly not pornography, if 
we accept any dictionary’s definition 
of that word, but it may well be “ob- 
scene.” I seriously doubt, however, 
that anyone will ever take this book 
to court because, by conventional 
courtroom standards the book might 
be considered quite moral and even 
healthful. I say this because there’s 
no joy, no exaltation, no freedom, and 
no real pleasure to be associated with 
the major consideration of sex. Fur- 
thermore, all the book’s principal 
characters come to a bad end, and 
nothing could be more “moral” than 
that. 


This is not a “gay” novel. Nor 
is it a homosexual novel despite 
the fact that there are homosexuals 
who flit across its pages and that 
there are a great many words 
referring to homosexuals and to ho- 
mosexuality. [I say that it is nol 
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“homosexual” because there is no at- 
tempt made to contribute to anyone's 
knowledge or understanding of the 
fact of homosexuality. Vincent, him- 
self, is not “homosexual,” and_ this 
is made abundantly clear. “Tell me 
the truth, now, kid,” Vincent’s whore- 
master says to him. “Are you queer 
yourself? Even a little bit?” “I dont 
think so,” Vincent says. “I dont 
think so either. It’s better. You get a 
kid who’s really a little fag at heart, 
he makes attachments. He begins to 
have preferences. And that is bad. 
It should be business. All business. 
They should get what they pay for. 
No more, no less.” Vincent’s pat- 
ron, the only homosexual important 
enough to be dignified with a name, 
is never analyzed—he’s just another 
“faa.” who, in the end gets what he 
deserves. Well, perhaps a little more 
than he deserves, for, as Vincent’s 
fag-rolling companion observes: “For 
rolling a fag you don’t get much 
even if you get caught. Killing people 
is different. And even fags are peo- 
ple.” 


The relationship between Vincent 
and his wealthy “friend” is just some- 
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thing that happens. Even though it 
extends over the latter third of the 
hook we garner no details. For Vin- 
cent it is a matter of money and a 
matter of having no choice. We're 
not told what it means to his “lover” 
nor what they do. The relationship 
has no meaning—it is but an excuse 
for murder. 


| would not object to the unpleas- 
antness of this book if I felt that it 
contributed in any way to man’s un- 
derstanding of man, nor even if there 
were any one character who emerged 
as a person for whom life had some 
meaning or who gave some meaning 
to life. This, in my opinion, is not 
the case. 

And yet, there is one small area in 
which a reader may feel some identi- 
fication with and sympathy for Vin- 
cent. To the point that it becomes 
nauseatingly repititious, Vincent is 
made sick to his stomach. Everything, 
almost, that he sees or hears, even 
what he, himself, thinks and does, 
makes him want to vomit. Most read- 
ers, | think, are apt to feel the same 
way. 

Marcel Martin 
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ONE IS GOING TO MOVE SOON 


BIG CLEARANCE SALE 
Bargain Offers That You Will Not See Again — Order TODAY 


ONE MAGAZINE 


OFFER EACH 
A 1954 copies available: Apr.-July, Oct.-Dec., 7 issues, value $1.75_..$1.00 


B 1955 complete, unbound, with index, limited supply 
Bb 1955 incomplete (without February issue or index) 


C 1956 complete volume (8 issues) 
with index, unbound, value $2 


D- 1957 complete volume (9 issues) 
with index, unbound, value $3.25 


1958 complete volume (12 issues) 
with index, unbound, value $6 


1959 complete volume (12 issues) 
with index, unbound, value $6... 


1960 complete volume (12 issues) 
without index, unbound, value $6. 


1961 complete volume (12 issues) 
without index, unbound, value $6 


All 83 issues still available, from April, 1954- December, 1961; 
valued singly at $33.75—Clearance Sale Special, $15.00. Send copies 
to friends, to your lawyer, minister, to libraries and colleges. Subscrip- 
tion blanks and brochure about ONE, Incorporated will be enclosed 
upon request. Help us to make ONE better known. Above prices 
apply ONLY to above offers; single copies, or other orders priced at 
25 cents each for issues April, 1954 through May, 1957; 50 cents each 
for issues June-July, 1957, to date. 


ONE, Incorporated, 232 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 12 
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ONE INSTITUTE OF 
HOMOPHILE STUDIES 


Schedule of Classes for Spring 1962 Semester 


Opens February 5 Ends June 7 


HS 121 INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIOLOGY OF HOMOSEXUALITY 
HS 137 WRITING FOR HOMOPHILE PUBLICATION 

HS 141 LIBRARY WORKSHOP 

HS 201 ADVANCED SURVEY OF HOMOPHILE STUDIES 


Write for Further Particulars, 232 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


1962 Spring Lecture Series: March 4 «+ April 1 + May 6 « June 3 


ONE INSTITUTE QUARTERLY: 
Homophile Studies 


Official publication of ONE Institute. 


Order No. 12, containing Scientific AB- 
ee STRACTS, selected by Ray Evans, Ph.D., 
ee clinical psychologist; important biographical 
. article on Tchaikowsky, by A. E. Smith. 
— At printers, No. 13, containing article on 

prostitution by Harry Benjamin, M.D., on 
Pederasty, by Andrew Bradbury, Ph.D. 
Earlier issues still available containing ar- 
ticles on religions and the homosexual, the 
sociology of homosexuality, homosexuals in 
history, law, philosophy, class projects at 
ONE Institute. 


Order today for yourself, your psychiatrist, lawyer, minister or library. 


Single copies $1.50 (except No. 8 “The Right of Association,’ 134 pp. of 
important legal documents for the homosexual, $4.00); $5.00 per year; Volume II 
complete, four issues, $3.50. 


ONE Institute, Education Division of ONE, Incorporated 
232 South Hill Street Los Angeles 12, California 
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Under no circumstances do the Editors 

forward letters from readers to other 

persons nor do they answer corre- 
spondence making such requests. 


HOW COULD YOU DEPARTMENT 


Dear sir: 


In a publication such as ONE, which | 
enjoy and admire, and which pretends to 
literary quality, fairly successfully | think, 
i feel it proper to point out three gram- 
matical errors in the issue (January, 1962). 


Jeff Winter's ‘‘Note on Phallic Worship’ 
says, ‘The world about them is comprised 
of gorgeous brutes . . .'’ Now you can say 
‘composed of,’ but never ‘‘comprised of.’’ 
If this verb is to be used it is correct to 
sQgy comprising. 

Two mistakes of the same nature occur 
in Doyle Eugene Livingston's excellent ‘Love 
is the Night.’’ He writes, “They laid toget- 
her’ and later ‘‘but went on laying there.’’ 


The confusion between the two verbs is 
very common in North America, but none- 
theless inexcusable. | lie on the sofa. The 
hen lays an egg. | don't know whether 
this is the writer's fault; or yours. What a 
shame that this common error nearly spoilt 
for me an enjoyable reading experience.. . 


Mr. E. 
Vancouver, British Columbia 


Dear ONE: 


A very powerful poem, ‘‘Love is the 
Night... But why, oh why, doesn't your 
editor catch such things as, ‘They laid 
together,’ and, ‘‘He went on laying there''? 

There is no excuse for this sort of thing 
in a good magazine. Moreover, its presence 
in our publication can do us a great deal 
of harm, for it gives the impression that we 
are illiterates. 

Perhaps one of the retired professors 
whom you know would not mind doing a 
bit of editing before contributions reach the 
printer. The depth of my feeling is due to 
the depth of my respect for the Corporaton 
and of my hopes for its future. 


Mr. H. 
Los Angeles, California 
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Dear sirs: 


| do love your Magazine, but | do think 
you ought to inform your readers of recent 
Broadway plays and new novels that deal 
in homosexuality instead of exploiting old 
novels and that dreadfully dull poetry you 
put forth. 


Saw Tennessee William's new play ‘The 
Night of the Iguana" in Chicago a couple of 
months ago. There is a lesbian schoolteacher 
in it who, | might add, was really a scene 
stealer. 

Mr. R. 
Wabash, Indiana 


Dear friends: 


| feel that the editor's pencil could be 
used more liberally. Two glaring examples 
appeared (January, 1962): the first was on 
the Theater, by M. F. The words, ‘You 
silly little Mr. Taubman. You are a bloody, 
dreary, tiresome fool’ ruin what would 
otherwse be a good answer to the charge 
that the theater is run by homosexuals. How 
could anyone ask a non-gay friend to read 
that? | 

The other was at the end of Geraldine 
Jackson's otherwise excellent ‘‘As For Me,” 
where she quotes Abraham Lincoln as saying, 
‘Together we stand; divided we fall.’’ Lin- 
coln expressed similar thoughts in his “‘A 
House Divided Against Itself'’ speech, but 
the other quotation is from someone in the 
Revolutionary War. 

Mr. G. 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Lambert: 


You have now developed into a kind of 
liitle “‘cult’’ group, in California of course. 
| would guess that you have about two 
hundred or less ‘‘cultists’’ who keep you 
going, keep you in print. What amazes me 
is the way you people keep congratulating 
yourselves for existing. I'll admit that is 
something, but you're ten years old now 
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and should begin to know better. You ought 
to be ashamed of the trashy little mag you 
turn out. I've seen better prose in the 
South Alabama ‘‘Swine Breeder Monthly.” 


Really, you haven't turned out a first class 
mag in the last two or three years. | think 
it is because you have become a tight, hard, 
brass-queen little group. | think you have 
driven away anybody with any real talent. 
That's my opinion—over five thousand miles 
distant about your January, 1962, editorial 
by Marcel Martin. 

Mr. V. 
Hamburg, Germany 


Dear sirs: 


| didn't care too much for the story, ‘The 
Boxwood Garden" (February, 1962). It was 
well written and not uninteresting; but it 
leaves a bad taste when complete. What 
was the purpose of the whole trip? And 
who was the most selfish throughout? What 
was accomplished, or changed, or even 
touched by the episode? And, most impor- 
tant, how much of a chance could this sort 
of a friendship have of lasting? 


Mr. W. 
Houston, Texas 


SALUTE TO ILLINOIS 


Dear ONE: 


Homosexuals in Illinois are delighted at 
the passage during the last session of the 
Illinois General Assembly of the humane 
and intelligent law concerning homosexual 
relations between consenting adults. 


At the same time a majority of us 
realize, | hope, that we must not abuse 
this guarantee of our rights, but rather must 
assume the responsibilities which it places 
on our behavior. 


This new law should stimulate homo- 
sexuals in the other forty-nine states to 
crusade for guarantees of their rights too. 
Now that Illinois has given us_ protection 
from blackmail and vice squads | am 
prompted to devote myself more diligently 
to my goal in the attainment of more 
guarantees of basic rights for homosexuals. 


| have long felt that the discrimination 
against homosexuals in our Armed Forces is 
unrealistic and unfair. As you know, many 
homosexuals have served our country 
loyally and with distinction. As far as | am 
concerned, my homosexuality could never 
cause me to be a security risk, because | 
would never allow a blackmailer to coerce 
me with his threats of exposure. 


If. the Armed Forces were to remove 
their discrimination against homosexuals 
there would be even less reason for them 
to fear blackmail. Let us hope that the 


a 


Armed Forces will learn a lesson from the 
State of Illinois. 

Mr. B. 

Galesburg, Illinois 


Dear sir: 


Thank you for informing me that the State 
of Illinois has eliminated its laws against 
homosexual acts in private. | have not yet 
been able to find out whether the State has 
a law against making a homosexual offer, 
so-called disorderly conduct, or the like. 

The latter type of law traps more homo- 
sexuals than the actual law against sodomy 
by mutual consenting adults committed in 
private. | would like to purchase a book 
listing the countries which are most permis- 
sive as regards homosexual behavior. The 
only list | can find is in the back of the 
Wolfenden Report and this list is very 
limited. 

Mr. V. 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear sirs: 


All should be happy about the progress 
made in the Illinois laws, noted so joy- 
fully in your February issue. While the 
difference noted locally will not be as great 
as such a move would produce in some 
other states (Illinois has been more lenient, 
| believe, in laws regarding the homo- 
sexual, with not too great an attempt at 
enforcement in general)—it seems that the 
importance of a national scope is indeed 
great. What is your guess as to the next 
state to take such a forward step? 


Mr. N. 
Houston, Texas 


Dear ONE: 


Thank you for your note of recent date. 
Report in the pages of ONE that the Post 
Office has suffered any defeat in its court 
action against the International Body Cul- 
ture Association, of Chicago, and | may be 
less certain that there is imminent danger 
for ‘‘queers’’ who use the U.S. mails to 
write other ‘‘queers.’’ 

Mr. S. 
Stockholm, Sweden 


HOMOSEXUALS ANONYMOUS 


Sirs: 


| think we should have a ‘‘Homosexuals 
Anonymous" as | read about (January, 
1962) in the article by Geraldine Jackson. 
We need somewhere to go to talk to some- 
one about our needs, our problems, our 
likes and dislikes. | am all for things that 
will bring us together. 

| have tried to find a branch of your 
Homophile Institute here in Boston but 
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haven't found it. | have a little time to 
help out if only | knew where | could 
contact. May God bless your good work. 


Mr. M. 
Malden, Massachusetts 


Dear Miss Jackson: 


| have just read your article. True, we 
have no pattern to grow up by, and we 
sure are a hell of a lot different, not only 
sexually but mentally. |! wholeheartedly 
agree on a “Homosexuals Anonymous,’ as 
I'm sure the majority of us do. 


| am a well-adjusted homosexual, and try 
to make a happy life for myself, but it sure 
is no fun doing it alone. As for guidance 
uniquely geared to his or her own needs, 
just what did you have in mind? How on 
earth are we helping each other when the 
Magazine prints each month, and | quote 
‘Under no cricumstances do the Editors for- 
ward letters from readers to other persons 
nor do they answer correspondence making 
sucn requests’? So we have no pen pals to 
write to, or clubs to meet one another. 


lf we don't have togetherness we will 
continue to have loneliness, and that will 
turn the well-adjusted homosexual into a nut 
ready for Bellevue. Your short article is the 
most sensible that has been published in the 
Magazine. Now all we need is results from 
our so-called friends. 


ONE Magazine is a total waste, as the 
poems and stories sure don't ease the pain 
of a lonely heart. I'd rather waste the money 
on a movie and I'm sure so would many 
others. After reading this you must think I'm 
a bitter person. Well, I'm far from bitter. | 
am twenty-two years old and just plain dis- 
gusted. This is my ‘‘viewpoint,’ and it is our 
Magazine, isn't it? It's about time we did 
somethng about the present ridiculous situa- 


tion. 
Mr. A. 


Brooklyn, New York 


1OTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Gentlemen: 


| should like to take this opportunity to 
thank you for the kind invitation to me to 
address your meeting (see March ONE ,1962) 
in Los Angeles. Yours was an extremely inter- 
esting meeting, and | enjoyed every moment 
of it. | hope | contributed as much to the 
success of your convention as you contributed 
to my understanding and knowledge. 


My congratulations to all of you for the 
remarkable meeting you held. 
Donald Webster Cory 
New York, N. Y. 
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Christ & The Homosexual...... 3.95 


Send 25c for illustrated brochure 
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$6.50 one year airmail. 
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DER KREIS / LE CIRCLE 


Monthly magazine. Half in German, the other half divided 
between English and French. Liberally illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings. Articles, stories, poetry. Oldest of 
homophile publications. $11 first class. Send only bank 
draft or cash to 


Lesezirkel Der Kreis, Postfach Fraumunster 547, 
Zurich 22 / Switzerland. (Or through ONE, Inc.) 


Former bound volumes available, 1953-1957 


$8 per volume including postage. 


PAN: publication of Forbundet av 1948 


Pocket-size monthly, in Danish; articles, poems, and news. 
Ninth year. 


Postboks 1023, Copenhagen K., Denmark. 


VRIENDSCHAP 


Monthly magazine in Dutch; photos and draw- 


ings, also articles about women. $4. yearly. 


Postbox 542, Amsterdam, Holland. 


ARCADIE 


Monthly magazine in French; literary and scien- 
tific, infrequent photos and drawings. $9. yearly. 


74 Boulevard de Reuilly, Paris, XII, France 
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